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ABSTRACT 

This booklet briefly describes an extended day 
kindergarten program designed to provide a vell*rounded curriculum 
stressing cognitive, social, and physical development; a longer 
period of time daily for the child in school (four and a half to five 
hours instead of only three) ; and greater opportunity for the 
establishment of parent-teacher relationships. Part of the teacher's 
time is allocated to home visits in which the teacher discusses the 
child's progress and ways parents can help the child at home and at 
school. The three plans used in organizing the extended day schedule 
are outlined. General information on grouping, use of parent aides, 
and the establishment of the parent-teacher relationships is 
included. (ED) 
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introduction 



Just over one hundred years ago the first public 
kindergarten was established in the United States. Since 
then the number of schools providing experience for five 
year olds has expanded, and the majority of states now 
support public kindergartens. Through most of this period' 
kindergarten has been viewed by educators literally as a 
child's garden — a place where children grqw and matured. 
Many experiences were provided but the appropriateness and 
the timing of such experiences for the individual were not 
considered. Furthermore, little attention was given to 
the recognition of learning problems. It was feTt tnat 
maturity and time would take care of these situations. 

However^ various forces in the 1960 's caused a ques- 
tioning in the way we were working with young children, 
and resulted in a redefining of educational programs for 
the young. Notably the work of Bloom, Bruner and Hunt 
pointed to the plasticity of the young child's mind and 
stressed the need for stimulation, with federal support 
for Headstart and available monies for the development of 
innovative programs for young children, great interest 
was shown in developing models for early education. Al- 
though most new programs dealt with either preschools or 
in helping primary children with special problems, rela- 
tively little interest was shown in the kinds of exper-- 
iences all children should have upon entrance into school 
at age five. 



The Ferguson-Florissant School District, in explor- 
ing and studying the area of early education, felt that 
the kindergarten was the place to begin making changes. 
Changes were made in several ways, with the major emphasis 
being placed on diagnostic-prescriptive teaching to meet 
individual needs. In order to point out these needs, all 
children were given the Screening Test of Academic Readi- 
ness at the beginning of the school year. The results of 
this testing were used to analyze specific skill attain- 
nent. On the basis of this analysis and teacher observa- 
tion of performance, children received small group indi- 
vidualized instruction in language and math skills. New 
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math and language materials were introduced into the kin- 
dergarten^ which afforded the opportunity to teach toward 
individual needs. A new report card was also developed, 
which evaluated skills in personal-social development, 
language, math and science. Thus in many v/ays, teachers 
were helped to differentiate instruction and were pro- 
vided with stronger program content. 

The emphasis on more definite content and attempts 
to meet individual needs caused the teacher to look at 
the total program. She soon realized that there was not 
enough time in the school day to provide a variety of 
cognitive and creative learning experiences. At this 
time also, the kindergarten teachers were being considered 
more and more a part of the school staff and worthy of 
special services provided to other teachers. Individual 
testing was done by consultants and counselors. Kinder- 
garten classes met regularly with the physical education 
and music teachers. However, there was just not time 
enough in a three-hour school day to provide a variety 
and balance of good learning experiences. 

As changes were oc::urring in the kindergarten, the 
school district also studied the needs of younger children 
and, with the help of federal funding, started the Parent- 
Child Early Education Program^ popularly called •'Saturday 
School." This school and home learning program for four 
year old children and their parents provides group learn- 
ing experiences for children on Saturdays, as well as 
regularly scheduled home teaching visits and follow-up 
learning activities provided by the parent in the home. 
With a strong emphasis on early identification and ser- 
vice to children with possible learning problems and an 
identification of skill attainment of all children in the 
Saturday School program, kindergarten teachers had even 
more information on incoming groups of children. As 
teachers in the Saturday School program relayed informa- 
tion about specific children to kindergarten teachers, 
it was apparent that a wider range of skills and abili- 
ties existed. 

Other things were also happening in the Saturday 
School program that had an effect on the kindergarten. 
Primarily, the involvement of parents as helpers in Sat- 
urday School and the home teaching visit offered another 
dimension to be followed during the kindergarten year. 
^c; kindergarten teachers had moved into small group in- 
struction, they had asked parents to assist them to some 
degree. But as the Saturday School program developed, 



they had a corps of parents who, by virtue of their work 
in Saturday School, could work with small groups of chil- 
dren for instructional purposes, assist at playtime, and 
just be a "helping hand." Then, too, the success of the 
home teaching visit with four year olds resulted in the 
need for a follow-up kind of experience in the kindergarten, 
and in another way changed the role of the kindergarten 
teacher • 

In working in the home teaching visit, the Saturday 
School teacher was making a real effort not only to work 
with tne child, but to establish a real relationship with 
the mother. In developing a relationship on the mother's 
home ground, the teacher role changed from that of position 
to one of acceptance and personal warmth. Thus, both in 
home and school, a more supportive relationship was being 
developed by the parent and the teacher for the mutual 
benefit of the child. 

As the two phenomena were occurring — one, a greater 
understanding of^the intellectual needs of young children; 
and second, the recognition by the school to see itself in 
a broader sense as a supportive role to the parent, the 
need for a different kindergarten structure was evident. 
Thus, what we call the extended <Jay was developed to pro- 
vide a stronger educational program for children, age 
five. 
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the extended day 



The extended day program is designed to provide a 
well-rounded curriculum stressing cognitive social and 
physical development, with a longer period of time daily 
for the child in school, but then with greater oppor- 
tunity for the teacher-parent relationship to be estab- 
lished. Instead of attendance for a three-hour session 
with a morning and afternoon group, the teacher works 
with one group of children from four and one-half to 
five hours daily. The remainder of her time is then 
used for home visits, preparing for parent aides, or 
assistance with small groups of primary children. 

With kindergarten children at school for a longer 
period of time, the school day is organized to provide 
time for both quiet and active experiences. There are 
opportunities for child-selected as well as teacher- 
initiated activities. There are large and small group 
activities, as well as opportunities for work with the 
individual child. There is flexibility in the scheduling 
so as to meet the interests and needs of the children at 
particular times and for special projects. 

When the initial extended day program was started, 
two plans were tried. At one school, some children with 
particular skill deficits remained for a longer period 
of time for intensified help. At another school, all 
children received the extended time for a period of the 
school year. Over the last several years, the kinder- 
garten teachers in the seventeen elementary schools have 
developed various plans for extending school experiences 
for at least part of the year, depending upon the numbers 
of children involved. At this date, thirteen of the 
seventeen elementary schools are providing an extended 
day for all of their kindergarten children for the entire 
year. 

The following plans suggest ways of organizing the 
extended day: 
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PLAN A - 34 CHILDREN 



All of these children attend school from 8:25 a.m. 
until 2:00 p.m. daily. The staff consists of one 
kindergarten teacher, one instructional aide part- 
time, and three mothers who help daily for 1^ hours. 

8:25- 8:45 Opening Activities 

Weather, calendar, f ingerplays, dis- 
cussions, directions for work. 
8:45-10:15 Group Time - with teacher, aide and 

parent volunteers; children work in 
math, language, independent activi- 
ties in interest center, and/or 
mother-guided tasks. 
10:15-10 :30 Recess 

10:30-12:00 Used for a variety of activities, 

depending on the day. 
Science , art , games , music , creative 

play, individual help. 
12:00-12:45 Lunch and Recess 



12:50- 1:20 Physical education or music 
1:20- 1:40 Discussion, sharing, social studies, 

library period. 
1:40 Story time 

2 :00 Dismissal 

Home visits and assisting in primary 

classrooms . 



PLAN B - 60 CHILDREN - 2 TEACHERS 



Each teacher is assigned 30 children, divided into 
two groups, with 15 coming early in the morning, 
and the remaining 15 coming later. 



8:25 Group A arrives. 

8:25-10:00 Small group individualized instruction 
in math and language. 

Group A remains until 1:00 p.m. From 
10:00 a.m. until 1:00 p.m., all 30 
children are present. 

10:00 Group B arrives. 

10:00- 1:00 Children engage in art, music, physical 
education, social studies, science , 
creative play, lunch, story time. 
1:00- 2:30 Group B participates in small group 

individualized instruction in math and 
language. 

2:30 Home visits and planning. 
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PLAN C - 52 CHILDREN WITH 1^^ TEACHERS 



8:25- 8:45 Opening; roll call^ lunch count, weather 
calendar • 

Teachers share in instruction of all 
children. One teaches language arts 
and one teaches math. 
8:45- 9:00 Make plans for the day. Explain and demon- 
strate indeperdent activity which is the 
third task for the children during grouping. 
9:00-10:10 Grouping for skill development: 3 activities. 

Three groups - two instructional groups and 
an independent activity with instruction 
by teacher, volunteer parent or teacher aide. 
10:10-10:25 Monday and Friday - recess 

Tuesday and Thursday - share news, rhythms 

or free activity. 
Wednesday - story or music with music in- 
structor . 

10:25-10:50 Monday music with music instructor 
Tuesday and Thursday - gym 

10:50-11:10 A variety of activities are used: 

Total group social studies, science or 
handwriting. (The children are regrouped 
into two groups and have math two days a 
week until 11:10 during second semester.) 
One group has math, the other, free activity. 
Then the second group has math and the first 
has free activity. 

11:10-11:25 Story 

11:25 Dismiss those pupils who do not have extended 

day. Extended day group wash hands and go 
to cafeteria. (Sixth grade students and 
two volunteer mothers take children to the 
caf eteri a. ) 

11:25-12:10 Lunch and recess 

12:10-12:25 Games or rhythms - teacher-instructed. 

Mothers become familiar with their teach- 
ing tasks. 

12:25- 1:25 Grouping - three activities - three groups: 
one language arts, remaining two groups 
a^e each directed by parent volunteers. 
1:30 Dismissal 

Straighten room, gather home teaching 
materials. 

2:00 Monday, Tuesday, Thursday - home visits. 

Wednesday - team planning, parent conference 

or scheduling home visits by phone. 
Friday - planning, helping beginning primary 

teachers or individual pupils, or attending 

committee meetings. 
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planning for learning* 



grouping 



Within any group of children, there is a \/ide 
variety of interests, skills acquisition and general 
development. Realizing this, kindergarten teachers 
set the standards and organize workable small groups in 
order to individualize instruction for children. She 
uses her judgment and the results from formal and in- 
formal testing to determine which children should be 
instructed together, understanding that a range of 
skills and interests are a part of any normal grouping. 

The specific learning that the teacher hopes will 
take place is dependent, of course, on the content of 
the curriculum initiated by the teacher, the nature of 
the groupr and the teacher's leadership. In the regu- 
larly scheduled small group setting, there is a stim- 
ulating teacher-student interaction, and student in- 
volvement in the learning situation. There is emphasis 
on individual learning. The children are encouraged to 
exchange ideas with their peers and their teacher. 
Research has shown that the peer influence directly 
affects thinking, attitude development and social skills, 
and has a direct effect on achievement. 

As the children progress, new groups are formed; 
however, the number of groups will be determined by the 
school facilities, enrollment, and instructional time, 
as well as the number of staff member s> but even more 
important, it is determined by the maturity of the chil- 
dren, their growth patterns and learning styles. Teachers 
also work with individuals on a one-to-one basis in order 
to provide additional assistance as needed. 
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planning for (earning: 



parent assistance in the scitool 

To provide the kindergarten teacher with assistance, 
parents are involved in the instructional program. Some 
teachers hold a parent meeting in the beginning of the 
school year, explain the procedures and gather a corps 
of mothers who will work for them on a regular basis. 
Other teachers hold an opening workshop in which parents 
assist in making games and learning activities for the 
classroom. Some teachers solicit the assistance of one 
mother who is then responsible for arranfcfing for other 
parents to work on a regular basis. 

Usually a teacher will get two mothers who will 
work with her during the instructional period. Children 
will rotate from group to group with various learning 
activities occurring. It is customary to see a teacher 
working with a group of children on certain language 
skills, a parent assisting another group in, perhaps, 
auditory memory or visual perception tasks, while a 
second mother aids children working at independent tasks, 
art activities or various learning centers. Children 
then rotate to the various groups for learning activi- 
ties. The parent may also work individually with a child. 
The teacher prepares the task for the parent, has mater- 
ials available and explains the procedures for instruc- 
tion. Parents also assist in the cafeteria, on the play- 
ground, accompany children on a study trip, or assist 
in the Project Choice activities. 

Parent assistance in the classroom serves a dual 
purpose. It aids in improving the instructional program 
for the child by providing increased learning experiences 
and it involves the parenV in actually working with chil- 
dren and obr,erving the uniqueness of r-ach child. Besides 
this, it gives the parent a feeling of involvement, a- 
chievement and satisfaction. 
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platinihg for learninsi: 

teacher assistance in the home 

Research indicates that the child benefits when 
both the home and school have common goals. Thus, 
the home visit has become another link in establishing 
a strong parent-child-teacher relationship. The home 
visit has dual purposes: to show to the parent the 
child's achievements, and to stress areas in which 
further progress is deemed desirable. 

This is conducted in two ways — by parent- 
teacher conference and by actual teaching of the 
child. The teacher takes ideas and materials from 
school or uses them in the teaching process. The 
teacher may present a new game or activity which is 
appropriate and important for that child at his level 
of development. She may show the parent through a 
particular activity how the child is progressing. She 
will also demonstrate ways of assisting the child in 
a deficit area. The ultimate aim is to get the parent 
more involved in the teaching process. 

The following suggestions axe made to the kinder- 
garten teachers in reference to conducting the home 
teaching visit. 



WAYS TO HELP MOTHERS TEACH THEIR CHILDREN 

1. Show the mother your own enthusiasm in what you 

and she are doing together. 

2. Engage in person-to-person conversation (not 

teacher to parent) . 

3. Be certain that the mother knows what you are 

going to do - that you will teach the child*. 

4. It is important for the teacher to make statements 

that are clear to the parent. At the same time, 
the parent needs to be told about the child's 
progress. For example^ some mothers believe 
their children "know the numbers from one to 
ten" when they can count by rote. However ^ 
these same children could not give you six 
crayons. Thus, they do not have an understanti- 
ing of numbers. Parents need to see this dif- 
ference. 
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5. In teaching visits, the parent should be involved. 



a. Specific things should be prepared for the 
mother to do. 

b. First, show the moth ;ou work with her 
child on a specific ' , Use all the tech- 
niques you want the /iw^ner to imitate - praise, 
reinforcement , attention , small steps , and 
moving to an easier tack if the child can't do 
what you ask. 

c. When you teach the child in the mother's pres- 
ence, talk only to the child and give your 
full attention to him. 

d. Talk with the mother later. Allow her to 
raise questions or bring up concerns of her 
own. 

e. When the parent shows things the child has 
done, be sure and show interest and praise. 
You may make suggestions about how the mother 
may go on to a more difficult stage or go 
back and review. 

summary, the teacher interaction with the child 
pre 'ides the best opportunity for the mother to ob- 
serve and imitate. The mother should be taught to 
reward or 'reinforce the success of the child and 
ccme to realize that praise is much more important 
than blame in shaping behavior. 

Other suggestions include: 

a. Praise. the child often. 

b. State the objective of the activity to the mother 
and child. 

c. Praise him as soon as he gets the task right. 

d. Have the child verbalize the objective of the 
activity. 

e. Do not criticize when he is wrong but go back to 
a task he can do and then go on to a task that 
is a little more difficult. 
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f. Sta? t each lesson with something he knows, then 
proceed to a new task and always end each lesson 
with a success - with something he knows. 

As the mother works alone with the child, she needs 
to apply the following strategies: 

a. Teach the child even when he doesn't realize he 
is being taught. Use the many opportunities that 
come up in talking with him, 

b. Review the things the child has already learned. 
Don't be surprised if the child forgets, 

c. Let the child learn a new task well. 

d. Work regularly each day, but for brief periods 
of time - perhaps ten to fifteen minutes. 

e. When working with the child, pay attention only 
to him. 

f . Work at a time when both mother and child feel 
like it and the child is interested. 



The value of home visits cannot be underestimated, 
for the teacher sees the child as a part of the tot^l 
family, and the teacher, through her knowledge of the 
child and his development, shows the parents her per- 
sonal concern for their child and his progress. Evi- 
dence from the Saturday School program indicates that, 
those parents who were involved in working with their 
child showed greater knowledge of skill development 
and read more to their children than parents of chil- 
dren who did not receive preschool experience. 
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su^nmary 



The extended day kindergarten offers 
a unique way to enrich the educational 
progrsun for five year old children. It 
gives the school the opportunity to pro- 
vide a wide range of learning activities 
during a longer school period. Tt offers 
increased opportunities for personaliza- 
tion of instruction. 

In addition, it emphasizes the role 
of the parent in the educational process. 
The parent aids the teacher in the instruc- 
tional program in the classroom. The 
Veacher serves as a supportive force to 
-he learning opportunities in the home as 
sne makes home teaching visits and demon- 
strates good teaching practices. Thus, 
the home and school become partners for 
the good of the child. 
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